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THEN we recall that some of the 
early schools of commerce were 
formed largely through the instru- 
mentality of public accountants some 
twenty years ago it seems quite ap- 
propriate that we should ask ourselves 
at this time whether the product of 
our schools fills the needs of the public 
accountants. 

I have in mind particularly the es- 
tablishment of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance of New 
York University largely through the 
efforts of the members of the New 
York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

Extracts from the _ resolutions 
passed by this Society and from the 
correspondence at that time set forth 
the objects which these pioneers had 
in mind. 

The following extracts are taken 
from a resolution adopted by the 
Society on November, 1899: 

“WHEREAS it is the sense of this Society 
that it is expedient and necessary to the de- 
velopment of the profession of Public Ac- 
countancy that the same should be estab 
lished primarily upon an educational basis, 
as in the case of other professions: 

“RESOLVED, that the P resident be and he 
hereby requested to endeavor to confer with 
the Trustees of Columbia University or the 
University of _ City of New York or 
other collegiate body, with the object of 
effecting an arrangement for the establish- 
ment of a class, and for a technical course 
of study therein, in the science of accounts, 
finance and economy, business practice, com- 
mercial law and such other subjects neces- 
sary to the special education of persons de- 
siring to enter the profession and to become 
Certified Public Accountants.’ 
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The following quotations are from 
a letter written in December, 1899, 
by the then President of the New 
York State Seciety of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, Charles Waldo 
Haskins to Chancellor MacCracken of 
New York University: 
object 
establ 


nfer with with the of 

‘ffecting an arrangement for the ish- 
ment in your University of a technical course 
of study in the science of accounts, whereby 
to extend to the large and important body 
of accountants, and those desiring to become 
such accounta its, an opportunity to acquire 
the technical education necessary in order to 
pass the examination required by the 
Board. ....” and 

“The grave and urgent necessity 
carefully educated body of public account- 
ants has been demonstrated,’ and further 

“The establishment of the profession of 
accountancy upon an educational foundation 
manifestly its only safeguard.” 


When reading these extracts we 
should consider the conditions which 
confronted the founders of the New 
York University School of Commerce. 
Public accountants of that time re- 
cruited their assistants in a great 
mezsure from the ranks of the ex- 
perienced bcookkeepers. These men 
were largely what might be termed 
“home made” with no training ex- 
cepting in some cases instruction had 
been received in Commercial schools 
teaching bookkeeping, stenography, 
etc. The majority of these men were 
probably over thirty years old as evi- 
denced by the average age of the 
classes during the first ten years of 
the School of Commerce of New York 
University. 
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They, however, had to their credit 
experience over a period of years 
which in those days meant that they 
could at least be depended on for ac- 
curacy and thoroughness in certain 
reutine in connection with an audit. 
They could verify footings with speed 
without the aid of mechanical devices. 
They could be entrusted with the com- 
parison of entries in various records 
with the knowledge that inaccuracies 
would not pass unnoticed. They knew, 
probably from bitter experience, that 
the work which appeared to be the 
least important might cause the 
greatest worry if it were not done 
with care. Their knowledge of the 
peculiar work done in locating dif- 
ferences, in making closing entries 
and in making adjustments and their 
intimate knowledge of. the many 
phases of bookkeeping were invalu- 
able in their work as public ac- 
countants. 

However, when confronted with 
special problems they were often 
found wanting due to the lack of 
theoretical training. 

It was therefore thought to be 
necessary that many of these men 
should take a course of study for the 
training of the mind which would not 
only give them an insight into the de- 
velopment of economics, finance and 
commerce and advanced accounting 
but at the same time serve to develop 
their mental processes so that they 
would think logically. 

Today a somewhat different prob- 
lem confronts us. Our students are 
young and, as a rule, have little or 
no experience in the commercial 
world. They have not as yet come 
into contact with the discriminating 
business man, nor have they met the 
acid test, i. e., the furnishing of re- 
sults which satisfy the business man. 
There is therefore a tendency on the 
part of these students to place too 
much emphasis on: 

(a) The acquisition of interesting data. 
(b) Their familiarity with certain more 
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or less advanced phases of our subjects, for 
instance, theoretical consolidated balance 
sheets. 

(c) The large number of subjects given 
which cover topics which are very much 
under discussion at the time. 

Is it not possible that if the resolu- 
tion and the correspondence to which 
reference has been made were pre- 
xared today, instead of twenty-two 
years ago, that the public accountant 
would have included in the require- 
ments training which would place 
emphasis on the importance of con- 
centration, accuracy and a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
business and accountancy. Today the 


situation is reversed. The average 
junior accountant is probably ten 
years younger. He has_ probably 


completed a course of studies in a 
recognized school of commerce. He 
can discuss questions which are be- 
vond the scope of the senior account- 
ant’s work. He can prepare a thesis 
which covers unsolved problems that 
have baffled the best minds for years. 
He has an intimate acquaintance with 
works on economics, finance, sociology, 
business administration, etc., etc., but 
it may be years before he will move 
in channels where he may meet these 
friends. 

Undoubtedly the placing of too 
much emphasis on special subjects 
gives the student an erroneous im- 
pression of the work of an accountant. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the public accountant of today would 
like to send some of his junior ac- 
countants to a school where they 
would, through long and painful study, 
be trained so that they might effi- 
ciently perform some of the routine 
work of an audit. This work must 
be done and done by the men in the 
lowest grades. Too often the fact 
that the student has completed a 
course of study in a recognized school 
causes him to scorn or neglect the very 
work to which he should apply him- 
self for many months if he expects to 
develop into an efficient accountant. 
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Let us consider, at this time, some 
of the criticisms, more or less justi- 
fied, which have been made of gradu- 
ates of our schools: 


They are lacking in knowledge of many 
of the rudiments of business arithmetic, 
constantly recurring in commercial trans- 


ictions 
They do not use 
ss terms. 
They cannot 
business letter 

Chey do not 
quickly. 

They settle questions propounded to them 
without giving them sufficient thought. 

They do not think clearly. 

The reports prepared by 
and inconclusive 

Their knowledge of securities is 
superficial and of practically no 
the world incidental to the 
securities. 

The graduate has 
of the 


correctly everyday busi- 


write a clear and concise 


grasp simple problems 


them are vague 
very 
value in 
verification of 


little or 
use of an audit 
importance of working 


no conception 
program or of the 
papers. 
These illustrations do not 
the shortcomings most 
mentioned which, however, 
veady been mentioned, to wit: 


include 
frequently 
have al- 


Lack of speed and accuracy 


hgures. 


in handling 


Lack of thoroughness 

Lack of power of concentration. 

Inability to do routine work with under- 
standing and despatch. 

Some of the accounting firms have 
organized separate departments to 
give special training to the members 
of their staff. This has been done in 
some of the larger cities where well 
organized schools of commerce are 
located. Undoubtedly these firms em- 
ploy many graduates of recognized 
schools of commerce. Does this not 
indicate that the public accountant 
feels that there is something lacking 
in the training which is received in 
the schools of commerce? 

The answer, insofar as it applies to 
the large cities, may be that the public 
accountant expects that the men who 
are graduates from our schools shall 
have some of the qualifications pos- 
sessed by the assistants of ten or 
twenty years ago. While on first con- 
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sideration, this expectation seems un- 
reasonable, further consideration com- 
pels the thought that the object of our 
work, in a large part, is to train men 
so that they can compete successfully, 
with those without training, for 
entrance to the public accountant’s of- 


fice. And further, that when these 
men are picked because they have 
completed definite studies they are 


expected to be especially adapted to 
the public accountant’s work and to 
advance rapidly. 

Therefore, it seems appropriate 
that we should at this time halt to 
inventory, as it were, the results of 
our work. Having the inventory be- 
fore us we should examine it critical- 
ly to determine whether certain modi- 
fications should not be made so that 
the result will more nearly fit the 
needs of the public accountant. 

The modifications which we should 
consider at this time should include, 
in my opinion, the following: 

1. Our entrance requirements 
should be stiffened so that the student 
would be required to furnish not only 
evidence of the completion of work in 
the high schools or its equivalent, but 
in addition evidence, through the fil- 
ing of certificates of experience or 
through examination, of a thorough 
understanding of the elementary rudi- 
ments of business. In fact the ideal 
solution would be the establishment 
of preparatory courses or preparatory 
schools which would give thorough in- 
struction in: 

Business arithmetic. 

Mathematics. 

Bookkeeping. 

Business English. 

Business practice. 

Logic. 
and other subjects which would pre- 
pare the student to take a practical 
view of the studies in our schools. 


2. Our courses should be rear- 
ranged so that the number of sub- 


jects taken would be reduced to such 


(Concluded on paye 20) 
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In the Land of Our Ex-Enemies 


By DAvID R. 


ANDERSON 


(Philadelphia Office ) 


T WAS an ideal day in early August 

when we first set foot on German 
soil, in the once proud port of Ham- 
burg. The thirty-six-hour trip across 
the North Sea, which we had feared 
so much, had been a lazy, delightful 
sail. Our little steamer, so frail-look- 
ing compared to the big ocean liners, 
had ploughed its way through a sea 
like glass, with scarcely a perceptible 
motion. We were well rested, fresh 
and eager—and above all, curious. 
There was just a bit of a thrill in this 
adventure into the land of our ex- 
enemies—a land which since 1914 had 
been an outcast among nations, and 
was not yet back in the good graces 
of the world. We were about to rub 
elbows with the “Boche” and the 
“Hun” in his own country, to see for 
ourselves exactly what the war had 
done to this energetic, thrifty, indus- 
trious, but misguided nation. 





HAMBURG 

Our time in Hamburg was limited 
to a very few hours, but they were 
hours of pleasant surprise and swiftly 
revised opinions. We went through 
the customs with no trouble and little 
formality; the customs officer was 
quiet, and rather tired looking, but 
extremely polite. The guards at the 
gate of the quai, soldiers of the new 
Republican army, stopped our taxi, ex- 
amined our American passports, 
smiled, and with a “Danke Schon” and 
a snappy salute passed us into the city. 
This pleasant courtesy was something 
of a shock. We had been prepared 
for curtness and coolness, if not ac- 
tual hostility, but this was our intro- 
duction to the treatment we received 
everywhere in Germany. 

With three hours to wait for the 
Berlin train, we had time for a glimpse 
of Hamburg. We had rather a vague 


notion that everything in 


Germany 
would be dilapidated, run down, and 
dirty, but our first look at Hamburg 


quickly dispelled that idea. We saw 
a city clean, orderly, actually mag- 
nificent. The buildings were tall, 
white and handsome, with an archi- 
tectural harmony sadly lacking in New 
York or Philadelphia. People were 
going about their business much the 
same as in any American city, but in 
a quieter, more subdued manner. 
There was a considerable traffic of 
street-cars, wagons and automobiles, 
much smaller, however, than the spa- 
cious streets could have cared for. 
None of us had ever been in Germany 
before, so we had no basis for com- 
parison with pre-war conditions, but 
to our eyes everything was normal. 
And there.was something different 
about this city, and all German cities 
we visited later, a sense of roominess, 
cleanliness, and perfect order that sur- 
prised, delighted and enthused us. 


BERLIN 

In Berlin we were greeted at the 
station by two more citizens of the 
U. S. A., swelling our party to five, 
all united by allegiance to a common 
Alma Mater, the University of Penn- 
sylvania. We were fortunate in the 
fact that one of the new additions to 
our party spoke German like a native. 
He immediately assumed the burden 
of interpreter, which had been pre- 
viously borne (with indifferent suc- 
cess) by one of our party who claimed 
a thorough acquaintance with Penn- 
sylvania Dutch “as she is spoke.” Our 
new guide had reserved rooms for us 
at the Bristol; we didn’t realize just 
how fortunate that was, but I learned 
later by bitter experience the neces- 
sity of always reserving a hotel room 
ahead. 
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Berlin, once the heart and center of 
the German Imperial Régime, the cita- 
del of Prussianism, the residence of 
the world’s most powerful ruler, now 
is the mere shell of a city, its spirit 
dead. A beautiful city to look at, 
but a depressing city to live in. Still 
clean and orderly, with sweeping parks 
and stately buildings, but with a sug- 
gestion of faded glory about its pre- 
tentious avenues, and a tinge of irony 
in their boastful names. I said to 
an old German doctor, “‘Your city is 
very beautiful, your boulevards are 
impressive, and your buildings are 
handsome and everything is so clean.” 
“Yes, yes,” he replied, “but you 
should have seen it before the war.” 
That remark is characteristic of Ber- 
lin more than of any other German 
city; it is beautiful now, “but you 
should have seen it before the war.” 

We found plenty of Americans in 
Berlin, and foreigners of other na- 
tions, too. What life and animation 
there was was supplied by them. They 
thronged the lobbies of the Adlon and 


Bristol, promenaded on Unter den 
Linden in the afternoon, and _ filled 
the cafes in the evening. Among 


these foreigners there were a few, a 
very few, Germans. Dr. Michaelis, ex- 
Chancellor of Germany, says that these 
Germans are divisible into two classes. 
First, there are those who are keep- 
ing two sets of books, one for them- 
selves, and one to show the govern- 
ment tax officials; and second, there 
are those who are spending every- 
thing they make so that there will be 
nothing left for the government to 
collect. No honorable German, Mich- 
aelis says, can afford to frequent the 
Adlon and the Bristol, though the 
prices at these, the best hotels in Ber- 
lin, are about one-fourth the rates 
charged by the Hotel Pennsylvania or 
the Bellevue-Stratford. 


The day after our arrival in Berlin 
our party was augmented still further 
by the adition of two more men from 
our University, who had worked their 
one of 


way over as deck hands on 
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the American liners. The seven of 
us pooled our resources and chartered 
a “rubberneck wagon” and a guide 
with whiskers a la Von Tirpitz 
Thus equipped we set out for Pots- 
dam. Up Unter den Linden, through 
the famous Brandenburger Tor, the 
central arch of which, once sacred to 
the Imperial family’s retinue, is now 
reserved for President Ebert, and then 
out for miles and miles, through the 
Tiergarten and beyond, on a long, 
straight, paved street, which, our 
guide cheerfuly informed us, was 
built by Kaiser Wilhelm so that he 
could see his entire army on the 
march at once. At length we turned 
off this street and struck a road that 
was as rough as the first one had been 
smooth. The guide found breath be- 
tween bumps to explain that this road 
mad been under construction at the 
start of the war, and had never been 
completed. We passed a little lake 
where the Kaiser was wont to play at 
being an admiral; then through the 
town of Potsdam, and up to the very 
gates of the palace. Here we aban- 
doned the rubberneck wagon, with 
more relief than regret, and set out on 
foot to explore the haunts of the War 
Lord. 

The Potsdam palace and grounds are 
now a public museum and park, and 
the idle and the curious, the rich and 
the poor, the native and the foreigner, 
may stroll in the gardens and follow 
the guide through the palace, and gaze 
upon the bed where the Kaiser slept, 
and the hatrack where he hung his 
helmet, and the vase of green Cauca- 
sian marble in the audience chamber, 
presented to him by his dear cousin 
Nicholas of Russia, etc., etc. The 
grounds are handsome and well kept, 
and the palace is imposing from the 
outside, but very disappointing within, 
far inferior to the beautifully fur- 
nished rooms of the palace of the Wit- 
telsbach king in Munich. Probably 
the Kaiser foresaw the necessity of 
a change of residence, and acted on 
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the idea, while Mr. Wittelsbach was 
not so wise. 

After we had toured most of the 
buildings, someone discovered a res- 
taurant (free translation of “Bier- 
garten’”’) hidden in back of one of the 
palaces. Simultaneously we all dis- 
covered that we were hungry and 
(whisper it softly) thirsty. - So we 
ordered a luncheon, preceded by a 
round of “anti-Volstead.” Eight 
glasses were raised as we drank to 
the health of our Alma Mater, Von 
Tirpitz joining in, nothing loth, al- 
though it is doubtful whether he knew 
what it was all about. 

A day or two after this happy re- 
union our little party broke up. Four 
went west to Cologne, two south to 
Dresden, and I departed eastward on 
a flying trip to Warsaw and Krakow, 
in Poland. Five days later found me 
back in Berlin again; after a brief rest 
I headed for the south, via aeroplane. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY 


It was a relief to leave Berlin be- 
hind and strike southward into the 
livelier, pleasanter atmosphere of 
Southern Germany. In Berlin the 
ghosts of the past are always with 
you; there is little left of the pride 
and spirit that was Prussia, and unless 
you are of the temperament that can 
glory in an enemy’s humiliation, the 
city is oppressive. Dresden, Munich 
and Nuremberg are different. The 
Saxon and the Bavarian are by nature 
more open, sociable, and pleasure lov- 
ing than the Prussian, and their more 
resilient natures have stood the shock 
of defeat better. Further, Bavaria 
especially has never been able to for- 
get that the Kaiser was King of Prus- 
sia first and Emperor of Germany af- 
terwards. So the defeat of Germany 
under Prussian leadership was not 
half so bitter a blow to the Bavarians 
as to the Prussians. 

Whatever the reasons, Munich is 
certainly a marked contrast to Ber- 
lin. The Karlsplatz and the adjoin- 
ing streets present by night a bril- 


liantly lighted picture, and here the 
color and life are supplied by the na- 
tives, and not by foreigners. The 
cafés are numerous and well-patron- 
ized, the streets are crowded, and while 
there is no showy display of wealth, 
there is a substantial atmosphere of 
comfort and enjoyment of life. The 
Bavarians have a much truer artistic 
sense than the Prussians. I have 
already spoken of the Royal Palace, 
the interior of which is undoubtedly 
one of the finest in Europe. There are 
many old buildings scattered through 
Munich which are gems of quaint 
beauty, and there is a noticeable ab- 
sence of the heavy pretentiousness that 
characterizes the streets and buildings 
of Berlin. 

But the oddest and most delightful 
of German cities is Nuremberg. A 
city of narrow, picturesque streets, 
winding between queer old top-heavy 
houses with red-tiled, pointed roofs, 
studded with dormer windows. The 
river, scarcely more than a good-sized 
creek, pierces the very center of the 
old town, opening up at every bend 
a vista of water and sky and crazy 
medieval architecture like a woodcut 
out of some ancient volume. And 
the historic old castle, the churches, 
rich in masterpieces of the woodcarv- 
er’s and metal worker’s arts, the 
quaint bronze fountains in every mar- 
ket-place; one delight follows another, 
and the visitor, saturated with the 
charm and beauty of it all, somehow 
wanders back in imagination to me- 
dizval days, and forgets that he is 
in a hostile country, in the land of 
the twentieth century “Hun.” 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE TODAY 
What is the economic condition of 
the German people today? What 
is their attitude towards us, to- 


wards the rest of the world, 
towards their own future? These 
were questions which I kept con- 


stantly in mind during my travels, 
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seeking to piece together my obser- 
vations and impressions to form a sat- 
isfactory answer. I cannot claim to 
have made a thorough study, that 
would be a work of months, but I was 
fortunate in meeting and talking to a 
number of intelligent Germans of vari- 
ous walks of life. I exchanged view- 
points with them, argued with them 
over European politics, and explained 
to them, or tried to explain, American 
politics. Never once did any of them 
show the slightest ill-feeling, though 
our discussions were always perfectly 
frank, and I never hesitated to state 
the case against Germany in plain 
These conversations, and 
my other experiences, form the basis 
of certain impressions, which I record 
here at random, not as statements 
of fact, but as expressions of opinion. 

[ visited two large machine factor- 
ies just outside of Berlin, under the 
guidance of a representative of the 
Quaker Relief organization. The 
Quakers have been doing a wonderful 
work all over Germany and Austria, 
in feeding children under-nourished 
through the long years of the war, and 
bringing them back to something like 
normal health. Their work includes 
the donation of extra food to boys 
under eighteen years of age working 
in factories; food is furnished only to 
those badly in need of nourishment, 
as determined by medical examination. 

In visiting these factories I had an 
opportunity to talk with a few of the 
workmen during lunch hour. They 
were quiet, even rather depressed, and 
there was an entire absence of the 
healthy skylarking so much in evi- 
dence among American workers in 
their off hours. The men told me 
that they earned from six to eight 
marks an hour (at that time about 
seven and a half to ten cents) depend- 
ing on the skill required in the work. 
I was surprised to learn that they 
worked only forty-eight hours a week; 


language. 
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I had heard a great deal about the 
twelve-hour day of the German work- 
man, but the labor unions of Germany 
are just as jealous of their rights and 
privileges as those of England and 
America. Taking the highest figure, 
a skilled mechanic might make $4.80 
a week, which would have about the 
same purchasing power as $20.00 a 
week in the United States today, this 
estimate based on my own observa- 
tion, and not on any statistical infor- 
mation. So an unmarried worker is 
not so badly off, but for a man with 
a family it is a hard struggle. I am 
told by those who have made a care- 
ful study of conditions that unemploy- 
ment is not as bad in Germany as in 
England. A few industries are even 
working overtime, but this is not 
general. Certainly there is a great 
deal of unemployment, even though 
the situation is not so acute as in 
other countries. This was my only 
direct contact with the workman, but 
my impressions were confirmed by 
comparison with those of other ob- 
servers. 

The middle classes at the present 
time are worse off than the working 
man. There is an overcrowding of 
the professions, due partly to the fact 
that Germany has lost considerable 
territory; naturally there is no place 
for the German lawyer, doctor, engi- 
neer, or teacher in this territory under 
the new foreign rule. University pro- 
fessors and students are especially 
hard hit, thousands of them, not only 
in Germany, but throughout Central 
Europe, are living on one meal a 
day. Before the war the German 
universities were the bulwark of the 
autocratic government. Today the 
students have been forced by the 
threat of starvation into a democratic, 
co-operative organization, in which 
every man is a worker, and every man 
as good as his neighbor. Thus the 
hardships may prove to be a bless- 
ing in disguise, for these students are 
the future leaders of Germany. 
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There are a large number of people 
in Germany who are hoping and work- 
ing to bring back the old days of the 
autocracy. They are very active, 
very noisy, and constantly in the pa- 
pers, but they are in the minority. The 
working man is behind the Republic, 
and is determined that it shall stand. 
The middle classes are divided, but 
the younger element leans to the Re- 
public. Some believe there will be a 
monarchy, but the almost universal 
opinion is “No more Hohenzollerns.” 

It would not be entirely correct to 
say that Germany admits her guilt 
and is repentant. I did find one man, 
a railroad worker whom I met in a 
café in Nuremberg, who admitted ev- 
erything I said. The Kaiser was a 
madman with dreams of world con- 
quest, and the German people had been 
fools to follow him. Personally he 
had fought in the German army, yes, 
but his heart was not in it. He was 
so humble that I began to dislike him, 
a man without enough backbone to 
stick up for his country. He wound 


up by trying to borrow a thousand 
marks from me. 
The average German defends his 


country’s actions; that is only natural. 
He feels that Germany was not alone 
guilty in bringing on the war, but that 
every European nation “had a finger 
in the pie.” But down in his heart 
he knows that the aggressive, auto- 
cratic government of the old German 
Empire is responsible for the sad 
condition of his country today, and 
he has learned his lesson. The con- 
version of Germany to democracy may 
seem slow, but I believe it is sure. 
Germany will come back; there will 
be no stopping her. France, with bit- 
ter memories of her ravished fields 
and ruined cities, stands over Germany 
today with a club. France is right; 
she is justified in her demands. But 
she cannot stand over Germany with 
a club forever. Germany is inher- 
ently too powerful and too proud a 
nation to suffer that. The future 
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peace of Europe, of the world, de- 
pends on good-will between France 
and Germany. But over there in Eu- 
rope they do not talk of permanent 
peace, except as a dream. 


BOOK REVIEW 

Wall Street Accounting, Todman, 
1921.—Represents an enlargement and 
revision of the author’s “Brokerage 
Accounts” published about five years 
ago; subject is presented in four 
parts, viz.: Stock, Cotton and Prod- 
uce Brokerage and Brokerage Audit- 
ing. The first chapter is devoted to 
an historical review and_ general 
description of the brokerage business. 
The books of account, the various 
forms and accounts usually found in 
a broker’s office are fully described 
and illustrated with specimen forms 


and accounts. Considerable space is 
devoted to a description of the 
methods of recording the various 
transactions and the reasons there- 


for. 

An outline of the requirements of a 
Wall Street audit is given in con- 
densed form followed by a detailed 
description of the procedure to be 
followed in order to properly verify 
the various items of assets, liabilities, 
earnings and expenses. 

An appendix gives the New York 
Stock Exchange commission rates, 
rules and regulations of the Stock 
Clearing Corporation, Cotton Clear- 
ing Association and Chicago Board of 
Trade as well as Internal Revenue 
Instructions. 

Altogether, it is a systematic pre- 
sentation of a complex subject which 
should prove very useful to the public 
accountant or others who have any- 
thing to do with Wall Street account- 
ing. 

H...B. Bs: 
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Cash or Accrual Basis 


The Revenue Act of 1921 and its 
predecessor are silent as to what con- 
stitutes a “cash” or an “accrual” 
basis for returning income, but the 
Treasury Department has by regula- 
tions recognized that income may be 
reported either on the basis of cash 
receipts and disbursements or on the 
basis of accrual of income and ex- 
pense. The procedure of the Depart- 
ment raises the question as to: ““What 
is a cash receipts and disbursements 
basis of computing income, as it ought 
to be recognized by the Department, 
in accordance with correct accounting 
principles?” 

The following is an actual case in 
which the Department has permitted 
returns on a cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis: 


A brokerage firm receives income 
from participation in syndicate pur- 
chases and sales of securities and 
from purchases and sales of securi- 
ties on its own account. It also re- 
ceives commissions for sales of securi- 
ties for customers, on margin ac- 
counts. Incidentally, it receives some 
interest and dividends on securities, 
and interest from customers. Pur- 
chases of securities are not brought 
into the determination of income until 
actual sale. Then, whether the securi- 
ties were bought in the current fiscal 
period or not, their cost is deducted 
from selling price, and the difference 
is carried into income. All commis- 
sions are treated as cash income when 
earned, because customers are _ re- 
quired to have on deposit on margin 
amounts sufficient to permit charging 
commissions to their accounts. The 
firm is accustomed, however, to ac- 
crue, at the end of the fiscal period, 
interest owing to banks on money 
borrowed, and also to accrue taxes 
payable. 

Does this constitute a system of 
determining income on a cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis? If 
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a partner in such a business has other 
income, but keeps no personal books 
of account, must his income be re- 
ported on a cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis? Is the method 
used by this firm consistent with good 
accounting practice? (See Regula- 
tions 45, Article 23.) 

Comments by members of our or- 
ganization would be appreciated. 

E. E. WAKEFIELD, JR. 


ston Office 


Walt Mason on “Income Tax 
Blanks” 


The day draws near when Uncle 
Sam will send me bughouse blanks on 
which to state how rich I am, what 
coin I’ve in the banks. Already this 
disturbs my dreams and makes my 
days seem vain; those income blanks 
are simply screams that drive a man 
insane. I pay a lawyer princely sums 
to get my blank made right; I send it 
in, and back it comes; I’m told it is a 
fright. I hire an expert who has 
filled tax blanks for years and years; 
he’s an accountant doubly skilled, and 
he allays my fears. ‘This time,’ he 
says, “your blank will pass the closest 
scrutiny, or I will eat a pane of glass 
—just leave it all to me. I’ve filled 
up blanks for millionaires, and cor- 
porations, too, and I am wise to all 
the snares that mark the revenue.” 
And so he fills up every space, and 
deftly plays his game, and sets the 
figures all in place, and has me sign 
my name. And so I send the blank 
away, and feel a great relief, and like 
a colt I dance and play—but all this 
joy is brief. The blamed old blank 
comes back again from some official 
chap, who, with a fierce and caustic 
pen, reviles me for a sap. I don’t be- 
grudge the tax I pay to help my native 
land, but hope to see, on some bright 
day, a blank I’ll understand. 

—Reprinted from New York Globe. 


(Copyright by George Matthew Adams) 
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Bill Jones was a marvel at keeping 
books, 
The villagers all voted that. 
Each month with much pride he gave 
to the boss 
Statements showing where they 
were at. 


Bill’s job was secure, as all full well 
knew, 
For his work was always correct; 
Yet Bill in his heart nursed a secret 
deep 
That helped him his work- to perfect. 


Bill’s schooling had been very brief 
*twas known, 
But just how brief none but Bill 
knew ; 
Yet his books always balanced exactly, 
Which was all he was asked to do. 


One fatal month Bill’s books were 
“out of whack,” 
His worried looks made all wonder. 
Night after night Bill burned the 
kerosene 
And the boss’s voice was thunder. 


One month later, Bill was carried 
away 

With words strange and delirious; 

They moved the stove! They moved 
the stove!” 

He cried, while all were curious. 


oer 


When Bill got well and his friends sat 
near, 
He told them his tale of woe; 
How he’d always kept his books in 
balance 
’Tho of accounts he did not know. 








By N. B. 
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Some years ago, when Bill was 
weighing beans, 
A stranger had sold him a “course,” 
Which, after one lesson, was to make 
him 
A bookkeeper all could endorse. 


Bill paid the money, the secret was 
his, 

No more would he work at night. 

If he would but follow the simple rule; 

“Debits to left; credits to right.” 


Now Bill’s memory had always been 
poor, 

So the stranger to help him tried; 

They moved the desk so that the stove 
so big 

Was at Bill’s left,—the debit side. 


From that day on Bill had it very 
“sent.” 
His fame as a bookkeeper grew. 
tach debit went to the side near the 
stove, 
{ach credit opposite, he knew. 


But, alas! alack! the boss ‘“‘fell’’ one 
day 
For a new fangled heat device, 
And the day that stove was taken 
away,— 
Well,—no need to tell my tale twice. 


The moral is this, as all of us know 

Who have read this sad tale of Bill, 

If you’ve got to keep books by such 
methods, 

Don’t rely on a stove,—use a hill. 
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The UL. BR. B. & M. Fournal 


Published by Lybrand, Ross Bros. and 
Montgomery, for free distribution to 
members and employees of the firm. 


The purpose of this journal is to com- 
municate to every member of the 
staff and office plans and accomplish- 
ments of the firm; to provide a me- 
dium for the exchange of suggestions 
and ideas for improvement; to en- 
courage and maintain a proper spirit 
of co-operation and interest and to 
help in the solution of common prob- 
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Doing Little Things Well 
dit ul from the AMBASSADOR BULLETIN) 

“Doing ordinary things more than 
ordinarily well is really the secret of 
his success,” someone said, speaking 
of a great manufacturer. 

Probably the same statement could 
be applied to every man or woman 
who has broken away from the ranks 
and risen to the heights. 

Many of us scorn the ordinary du- 
ties and put just enough effort into 
them to do them in a slip-shod fash- 
ion. We dispense with them as has- 
wr and with as little thought as pos- 
S1ble, 
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The great manufacturer put on the 
market a very ordinary brand of 
goods, of which every one knew be- 
fore, but he prepared and presented it 
in a more than ordinary way. He 
gained the confidence of his patrons. 
They bought more and more of his 
product. He expanded. Now he is 
able to spend millions on his hobby 
of art collecting. 

If we do the ordinary tasks that are 
given us in a more than ordinary way, 
we gain the confidence of those above 
us. They will give us greater re- 
sponsibility and our training and 
habit of care will stand us in good 
stead. 

If a certain young man, who lived 
many years ago, had not mastered the 
technique of surveying with the thor- 
oughness that he did, if he had not led 
the skirmishes against the red men 
so successfully as he did, it is highly 
probable that George Washington 
would not have been the one to com- 
mand the army in its struggle of 
1776, nor have been the foremost fig- 
ure during the peaceful days that fol- 
lowed. He had been unconsciously 
preparing for the big work to come. 

Had not another young man, born 
some time after, split rails the best 
he knew how, if he had not studied 
just a little more earnestly than the 
other boys of his time, it is possible 
that in it most critical period the 
United States would have had another 
leader and in consequence the very 
history of the country might have 
been different. He did not foresee the 
extent of his power while he was de- 
veloping it doing the small things. 

These great men, of whom the 
bards have sung and whose memories 
have proved inspiration for progress 
to the ever increasing millions of this 
great continent, and indeed, to the far 
corners of the earth, did ordinary 
things more than ordinarily well. 
They were, as a consequence, able to 
do extraordinary things more than 
extraordinarily well. 
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Happy Is the Man That Knows 
He Was Born to Work 


(dn editorial by Joun W ANAMAKER in an adver- 
tisement of his New York Stcre) 
APPY is the man that knows he 


was born to work, who knows he 
can work, and that by work well done 
he can keep on climbing as other men 
have done to more enjoyable and 
enjoyable and profitable work. 

If he is jealous of other men above 
him, let him remember that it has 
been long given out as a fact that 
John Jacob Astor, the first Astor, 
peddled his goods from a basket, and 
that the writer saw Thomas A. Edison 
working at his beginnings in a barn 
of a place, said to have been used 
once as a stable. 

No man need always stop at his be- 
ginnings if he has got anything more 
in him. Take a move, at once, upon 
yourself, please. 


me Work Habits 

(dn rial from THe Pace STUDENT) 
OR many years, the Barclay Street 
ferry took me to New York each 
morning. From the ferry station, I 
could choose four or five different 
ways of going to my office. The first 
morning that I arrived, an errand took 
me a particular way. The next morn- 
ing, without giving the matter a great 
deal of thought, I took the same route. 
Before I realized what happened, 
I was going the same way each day. 
The whole matter had become a habit. 
Several months later, a friend, who 
had an office in the same building, met 
me as we were going out of the ferry 


house. “Why do you go way around 
that way to get to your office?” he 
said. “Oh, I never gave the matter 


much thought,” I replied. “Just hap- 
pened to go that way. Habit, I 
guess.” He took me by the arm and 
said, “Come along with me.” 


He showed me a short street that I 
had often seen, 


but had never taken 
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the time to explore. “We'll go 
through here,’ he said, “‘and save 
some time.” I followed him, and, 


much to my _ surprise, when we 
reached our building, I found that I 
had saved five minutes. It wasn’t 
much, but it was five minutes more 
with which to get a head start on the 
day. From that time on, as long as I 
traveled by ferry, I went through the 
short street. 

It is easy to find parallels to this in 
the other affairs of life, and particu- 
larly in business. Largely for no good 
reason we do certain things in certain 


ways. We fall into habits of han- 
dling our correspondence a certain 
way. One executive once told me that 


he read each letter as it came to his 
desk, and, when he had formulated his 
reply, he called his stenographer and 
dictated his answer. He didn’t handle 
many letters in the course of a day, 
so I don’t suppose that he had ever 
figured out how much time he really 
was wasting. When I suggested that 
he might save time as well as get 
better results from his secretary, if 
he dictated all his replies at the same 
time, he said, “Yes, I suppose that’s 
true. Somehow or other I’ve always 
done it this way, though.” He 
promised me, however, that he would 
follow my suggestion, and the next 
time I saw him, he said, “Say, that 
new scheme works fine. And my cor- 
respondence gets out in about two- 
thirds of the time it used to take.” 

It isn’t a bad idea once in a while 
to make a little analysis of our ways 
of doing things. We may find, just as 
both my friend and I found, that un- 
consciously we have fallen into bad 
work habits. We fail to realize that 
they are bad, just because they are 
habits, and they do not enter our 
conscious mind. A little time and 
forethought given to working out a 
sensible way of handling the minor 
details of a business day may save for 
us more time to devote to the big 
things. 
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OFFICE NOTES 


BOSTON 

In the January JOURNAL the Boston 
correspondent, with a singular and 
unfortunate lack of foresight, boasted 
of being a confirmed bachelor and 
misogynist and promised to publish 
all the nice things he heard about the 
ladies of the staff, if any. These 
notes, therefore, are as forwarded 
from his place of voluntary exile in 
Akron, Ohio, supplemented by philo- 
sophical marginal notations from the 
Office Cat. 





The new crop of full-fledged C. P. 
A.’s on the staff, as a result of the 
examinations of last November, are: 

L. F. BLAKE 

I. S. DECKER 

C. W. GREGG 

A. 8S. POTTER 

H. A. SARGENT 

E. E. WAKEFIELD, JR. 

There has been a sudden increase in 
the demand for mahogany frames and 
space on the office walls is now at a 


premium. 
(Why he heaving chests: Our own 
fenry Cabot Lode is authority for the 
ictum that “the proudest title on earth is 
isen of the United States.” We still 


Boston covers a far-flung territory. 
30ttomley’s engagements take him to 
Canada, another staff man has just 
returned from Illinois, and these notes 
are written amid the murk of Akron, 
Ohio. 


(The reasons for going to Canada aver 





bout te quart; the reasons for 

y to Akron been set forth above. 
( the n ho went to Illinois did 
me rk.) 


We lost a good file clerk last month 
when Miss Moncrief took it into her 
head to go to Arizona and enter the 
state of matrimony. 

(It’s a great state—Arizona.) 


When Frank Knoblock accepted a 
position as assistant to the president 
in a Connecticut corporation, he broke 
up our famous staff combination 
known as “The Knoblock Brothers,” 
but we still have two Smiths, two 
Parkers, two Snows, two Eatons and 
three Moores. 

“Vaudeville” 


Three of our crack-a-jack report 
typists, the Misses Wilcox, Fairbanks 
and Weeks, come from Natick. 

(I: ll, what of it? Vo one has told 
where our rrespondent came from, nor 


, } 
§ 1) 


Not the least among the pleasures 
of having a report reviewed by Mr. 
Sweet are the genial smiles and 
cordial greeting received from his 
secretary, Miss Snow, as we enter the 
outer room of his sanctum. 

(dnd this from the 


isiecd Of Vewlg a confirmed 


man who, in January, 
bachelor!) 

Noted in a personal letter from the 
correspondent—the following: 

“T received a mysterious valentine 
addressed to me at Hotel Portage, 
Akron, Ohio. Nobody except those in 
the office knew that I was to be there. 
Please discover who sent it.” 

(The clevator man, mt confirmed old 
bachelo ut we wont tell who gave him 
half a dollar fo 


Editor’s Note: We look forward to 
the Boston notes for the March issue 
of the JOURNAL because of the follow- 
ing paragraph in the letter which ac- 
companied the notes for the February 
number: 

Before the March notes are due, we 
hope to clean up a few audit reports, 
tax returns, and so on which at pres- 
ent interfere with our being as funny 
as we know how. 








CHICAGO 

In business circles one still hears 
much discussion about Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s speech in Chicago on Janu- 
ary 18. His criticism of Congressmen 
surprised many of those present but 
none were disappointed. Everyone 
knew, of course, that the revenue 
laws are complicated but it had never 
occurred to anyone until the Colonel 
told them that not one Congressman 
in ten has read, and not one in one 
hundred understands, any one of the 
recent tax laws. 

The speech was made after the 
weekly luncheon of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce which was held 
in the large banquet hall of the 
La Salle Hotel. The hall was crowded 
to capacity and several of our good 
friends who were unable td gain ad- 
mission have told us that ‘hundreds 
were turned away.” 

Representatives of the firm attend 
these Association luncheons very fre- 
quently but none of them can recall 
more than two meetings at which the 
attendance was greater or where a 
more representative crowd of substan- 
tial business men gathered together. 
One of these meetings was addressed 
by ex-President Taft and the other 
by Harry Lauder. 

We cannot refrain from quoting the 
very graceful introduction given to 
Colonel Montgomery by Mr. Edward 
E. Gore of the firm of Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Company, who is now serv- 
ing as president of the Association. 
He said: 

Col. Montgomery in presenting the sub- 
ject which has been taken up by him for 
today comes to you in my opinion as the 
leading authority in this country on that sub- 
ject. He has given to the income tax law 
of this country from the beginning a very 
large part of his time, he has devoted the 
deepest study to it, and he has evolved his 
work on income tax procedure which, 
throughout the country, is a standard. 

Col. Montgomery has been a public ac- 
countant during all of his business life. He 
is a member of the firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, who in addition to 
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their offices in the East maintain an office 
in Chicago. He does not therefore feel 
that he is a stranger to Chicago, since he 
has an office here. He has been president of 
the American Association of Public Ac- 
countants, the national organization of that 
calling. He has distinguished himself pro- 
fessionally and in every other way. 

During the war his services were given 
to the Government and he earned there a 
commission as a colonel. He has worn his 
honors well, he has honored his profession, 
he has honored his State and his country. 
He is prepared to give us authentic informa- 
tion concerning the new income tax law, a 
subject that if it be not near your heart is 
at least near your pocketbook. Ladies and 
gentlemen, | feel honored in the privilege 
of presenting to you Col. Robert H. Mont- 
gomery. 


Colonel Montgomery responded: 

My very good friend. Mr. Gore, omitted 
one statement out of consideration for me 
when he said that what I say to you is 
authentic. He did not make the reservation 
which he should have made that the Chicago 
\ssociation of Commerce is not responsible 
for anything | say (laughter) and what is 
more, if some of the things I say are au- 
thentic then the regulations of the Treasury 
Department are not 

DETROIT 

Colonel Montgomery paid the De- 
troit office a visit last month. His 
lectures before the University of 
Michigan Club of Detroit and the 
Detroit Board of Commerce on the 
new income tax laws were well at- 
tended and received with great en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. C. B. Taylor’s absence from the 
office here is very much felt. We 
hope that he is enjoying his sojourn in 
New York, but that he will soon be 
among us again. Meantime, Chicago 
has once more come to the rescue by 
temporarily loaning us the services of 
Mr. C. R. M. Nutter. 


The Governor of the State of Michi- 
gan has commissioned Mr. C. B. 
Taylor to represent the State at the 
Inland Waterways Convention to be 
held at Washington, D. C., on March 
1 and 2, 1922. This appointment is a 
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consequence of Mr. Taylor’s activity 
as a member of the Inland Waterways 
Committee of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce. 

The “dynamic” atmosphere of De- 
troit is reflected in this office in the 
amount of work we are now turning 
out. We are in the throes of the busy 
season and notes are more or less 
secondary, but we have time to wel- 
come the following to our staff: 

Mr. C. S. P. WILLIAMS 
Mr. A. J. MUIR 

Mr. J. C. CLARKE 
Miss L. L. GREEN 


Mr. Williams had faithfully served 
the Actuarial Department of the 
State of Michigan for the past six 
years. Mr. A. J. Muir transferred 
from our Pittsburgh office. Mr. 
Clarke hails from Australia. Miss 
Green is from Chatham, Ontario. 


We hope Mr. Aughe was not unduly 
delayed in keeping his appointment 
the other evening owing to the fact 
that the custodian of the only key 
to the wardrobe had locked his coat 
and hat in it and left for the evening. 
From his attitude to Mr. Onslow the 
following morning we wondered if he 
had heard of the efforts of learned 
gentlemen at Washington recently, 
known as the Peace Conference. We 
believe Mr. Aughe now carries a key 
of his own. 


Spring is coming—evidence, the 
portable garden in the reception room. 

Mr. Shelden paid a visit to his 
former associates at the Chicago of- 
fice a week ago, and acted as emissary 
for the personal greetings between 
members of both offices. 

We are pleased to welcome Mr. 
Heaslip back again after his recent 
illness and hope he will not repeat the 
performance. 
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The following was received from 
one of our clients this month: 

At the request of the Board of Directors, 
I wish to thank you for giving us the ser- 
vices of Mr. H. R. K. Taylor, who so ably 
compiled and explained the statement otf 
this company. 

We wish that our future associations with 
your firm will be as pleasant as those of the 
past 

We are always pleased to receive 
reports of this kind. 


NEW YORK 
Influenza has played havoc with our 
staff during the last two months. 
Mr. I. B. Wade and Mr. Parker had 
very bad attacks and were in bed for 
some weeks. 





Mr. Conrad B. Taylor of the Detroit 
office is spending some time with us 
and we are certainly glad to have him. 
Mr. Taylor is working as hard as ever, 
but we are glad to know that he finds 
an occasional evening in which to at- 
tend concerts and opera. Mr. Taylor 
is very fond of music and is no mean 
musician and singer himself. 


Shaw is looking much better since 
he went to live out in White Plains. 
We understand the new house is all 
that can be desired. 


The stork has been very busy lately, 
having visited the homes of Mr. 
Prouse, Mr. Bacas and Mr. Stamp. All 
three men are now looking very im- 
portant and walking with their chests 
well up in the air. We offer our con- 
gratulations. 

By the way, it will be a matter of 
interest to those on the staff who knew 
H. C. Carson, to learn that he is the 
proud possessor of twins which ar- 
rived this month. Carson sent the in- 
formation to the office in a very breezy 
letter. He is evidently very proud 
of the fact that the addition to the 
family was a double one. 
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To say that we are busy is putting 
it mildly. Every man on the staff is 
working night and day and there is 
more yet to come. Owing to pressure 
of work we were unable to celebrate 
Lincoln’s birthday in the usual way. 
There was lots doing at the office, and 
in spite of the fact that the building 
was not heated, everyone stuck it out 
to the bitter end, and as a consequence 
a great deal was accomplished. 


Colonel Montgomery and his as- 
sistants have been living the strenu- 
ous life in preparing the 1922 edition 
of the Colonel’s “Income Tax Pro- 
cedure.” It is expected to be ready 
for publication by the end of February. 
As heretofore, members of the staff 
at any of our offices desiring a copy 
of the book will be able to secure it 
under a special arrangement. 


The February issue of The Ac- 
countants’ Postings contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph concerning our 


Mr. Sinclair: 


It is hoped that no member sent his dues 


to the treasurer, Prior Sinclair, at the ad 
dress given in the December issue, 3 Haw- 
thorne Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., as it should 
have read Yonkers, N. Y. If giving a man’s 


address as Brooklyn is a vile calumny, apolo- 
gies are offered with.a secret feeling of re- 
lief that Philadelphia, or some other suburb 
ot New York located in the Keystone State, 
Was not mentioned. 


Evidently the paragraph is in re- 
sponse to the note which appeared on 
page 21 of the December number of 
the L. R. B. & M. JOURNAL. 


From New York 

\ letter mailed here nineteen years and 
five months ago has just reached a firm in 
Philadelphia to whom it was addressed. 
rl recollection of 


Times 


his, according to the best 
veteran post office officials, is close to the 
record for slow deliveries. It surpasses by 
nearly seven years the time taken for the 
delivery of a post card addressed to Miss 


Sadye Gibbs, of 201 West 105th Street, 


which was received on Monday. 
written by 


The letter was the Brown- 
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fe yrmerly of 


Ketcham Iron Works, 1133 
Broadway, to the North Penn Iron Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. It was a reply to a 
request for illustrations of candelabra. The 
letter was dated June 25, 1902. It was re- 
ceived Nov. 19, 1921 Since then the North 
Penn Iron Company has became the Allen 
Iron & Steel Co. The Brown-Ketcham Iron 
Works are no longer listed in the New 
York City and telephone directories. 
COM MENDATIONS 

“We appreciate the fact that you put 
the audit this year again in charge of 
Mr. Granlund and his assistant, Mr. 
Draper, the two gentlemen who 
audited our books last year. Mr. 
Armstrong was also a welcome addi- 
tion to the staff. The audit was cer- 
tainly accomplished in a splendid way 
with a minimum of confusion or in- 
terruptions in our routine work.” 

“Permit me to express my apprecia- 
tion in the way your representative, 
Mr. Bry, handled the yearly audit of 
the books of this Society. It is with 
keen satisfaction I notice in this par- 
ticular instance how thoroughly and 


conscientiously the work was _per- 
formed.” 
“In the absence of Mr. B.———, I 


take pleasure in acknowledging re- 
ceipt of your favor of the 18th inst. 
enclosing letter from the State Tax 
Commission, and I am glad to note 


that the additional tax against the 
Estate of ————— has been cancelled. 
“Please accept Mr. B-————’s 


thanks for the successful results you 
have obtained in this case.” 
PHILADELPHIA 

At the appointed time for receiving 
office news for the February JOURNAL, 
we were saddened to receive the fol- 
lowing letter from our Philadelphia 
correspondent : 

The stress of business in this office at 
present is such that we will be unable to 
forward any contributions to the Journal 
until the taxes are disposed of. 

We were therefore doubly pleased 




















when just before going to press the 
following special correspondence from 
Philadelphia came to the _ editor’s 
desk: 

LETTER FROM WALT MASON, JR., C.P.A. 

We find ourselves in such a fix 
’twixt now and mid-month next, that 
de’il a word shall we prepare to crowd 
Staub’s crowding text. For ten four 
o’s and one twelve o’s in yawning 
blanks await the swarming figures 
that must go before it be too late, 
to show your hungry Uncle Sam how 
much of clients’ Kale they must give 
up to keep him fed and stop his 
chronic wail. So day and night we 
shall expect to hump ourselves and 
git the Palm Beach client satisfied 
and with all make a hit, so that by 
mid-March we shall be rid of the last 
doggone dogrocketed return and 
raise a mighty song. 

What’s that you say! Jno. Hood 
he wants men thirty-five, forsooth, to 
form a staff for brand new work that 
must be pushed forthwith! Luff up! 
Luff up! brave Kester! Luff up! and 
hard a-lea! Let go the hard won 
lineup, the assignment-sheet set free! 
For we must go about right here and 
lay to for a while, and scan our course 
once more again or on the rocks we’ll 
pile! Ah, well! We guess we’ll put 
it o’er as usual on time, those bully 
tax men swallowed up, gone, gone in 
their prime; we'll miss them sore but 
there’ll be more to start up where 
they quit, and give the derned old 
blanks a push and get the last one 
writ. 

Goldern all editors say we, goldern 
this taxing plan! Goldern all such 
hurry jobs, goldern, goldern, gold— 
but softly now, let’s not be harsh, 
we shall not blame old Walt—it’s the 
rotten job he holds vou know, it ain’t, 
it ain’t his fault. 

LARD RINGNER’S LETTER 

Well, Walt, guess you will be sur- 

prised at hearing from me here. Them 
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birds around the Colonel slipped up 
for once and put my name on the gate 
list so the fleet lost the services of 
one good man at least, though if I 
had had a fair show to tell the Colonel 
the facts I would be on the pay-roll 
yet and not have to werk as I have 
to now. Ever since he and I had that 
misunderstanding about who he was 
when I showed him the defects in that 
system he put in, but I didn’t know it 
nor who he was at the time, I have 
felt he respected my frank nature and 
would not see a good man run out of 
a good position by a group of 
economists. Some day when he has 
leisure and gets through, not telling 
us what went on at Paris, I will see 
him and have them economists in- 
structed in a new law of nature, 
which is live and let live. 

However, I have been doing great 
work here, some of it took up by a 
partner now and then. The other 
day a couple of us batted out a wad 
of extensions and had perfect scores 
so far as getting our initials com- 
plete on every page. Somebody, how- 
ever, places the pill in two or three 
cases outside the foul line and the 
typists got sore and wouldn’t type the 
record as we submitted it, claiming 
the figures ought to be $1,976 instead 
of $19,760, etc., a not unusual dis- 
crepancy and nothing to make a fuss 
over. I was asked by a partner to 
come and explain my contribution to 
efficiency and I told him the initials 
he pointed out was only noms de 
guerre, meant to be anonymous, and 
that all the rules of literary contro- 
versy called for their being treated 
with silent contempt. After talking 
over the telephone to a bond salesman 
which had called him up to make a 
living he said he had not thought of 
it in that light and he felt I had be- 
trayed a flash of genius which made 
me pretty sore till I saw he meant it 
complimentary. He said I was lost 
in general practice and ought to have 
scope for my undoubted powers of 
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elasticity in some other line and I 
said what. He suggested I become 
an economist or a statistician or an 
efficiency expert, whatever that is, or 
some sort of professional enthusiaster 
and go back to Washington and join 
the powers of darkness there and 
hasten the coming of that glad day 
forecast by an economist named Isaiah 
(a Jew professor I guess) when 
darkness shall cover the earth and 
gross darkness the people, meaning 
federal tax legislation, he thought. I 
said nothing doing as long as the 
Colonel and Dawes have their health 
and strength. However, I have since 
signed up for Professor Vaguis’ 
course on taxation and if the 
Treasury calls me I hope it will be 
after the date of the bonus distribu- 
tion. 


Well I have been reading a good 
deal about them Bunkers and could 
say a lot that their war correspondent 
didn’t. Of course it was his business 
to throw the dust in the eyes of us 
juniors, which is the backbone of any 
nation and liable to be left to carry 
on while they are swallowing tankards 
of coffee in a low tap room and fixing 
up their scores for publication. Some 
of them is good drivers and some not 
so good, maybe, and some learned to 
drive in the Argonne with unusual 
hazards all over the course and every 
man his own caddy, so what do they 
care now as the old song goes if they 
do drive into a foursome. I don’t 
know what a foursome is unless it’s 
one of them fourply arrangements for 
calling off the policy register and 
three other books at the same time and 
all getting sore at the slow man, They 
say golf is as irritating as auditing, 
but less moral, the temptations to 
lying and profanity being practically 
irresistible. I wish you would per- 
suade Mr. Henderscn to assign me to 
that audit in the Rocky Mountains so 
I could get in on that roundup in the 
buffalo grass. I never played golf and 
don’t know anything about it, but my 
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mother used to depend on me to find 
the eggs when our turkey hen hid her 
nest in the tall grass in the spring. 
Well, so long, Walt, old boy. I must 
make out my time report for my 
senior who is an Englishman or some- 
thing and no sense of humor. Be- 
sides Mr. Lybrand has asked me to 
write an article for the Centipedes 
Series, them concerns that have sur- 
vived Congress for a hundred years 
and over. Some stayers. 
Your friend, 
LARD RINGNER. 


PITTSBURGH 
Mr. Muir has moved to Detroit and 
is now a member of the staff at that 
office. 


Miss Greene has returned to the of- 
fice after an absence of several days, 
due to bronchitis. 


FOREHANDEDNESS 


Samuel Untermyer’s comments on 
the liberality of General Electric in 
writing off depreciation and _  ob- 
solescence and setting up reserves for 
remote contingencies brought to the 
mind of a partner in a firm of ac- 
countants the practice of an up-state 
traction system some years ago. 

This corporation always set aside a 
sum in the fall to keep the tracks clear 
of snow in the following winter. A 
representative of the accounting firm, 
going over the books about the first of 
July, after an exceedingly mild and 
open winter, found this sum unex- 
pended for the current fiscal year. 
The accountant went to the president 
of the corporation and_ inquired 
whether he should return the sum to 
the income account but the traction 
official replied: 

“No, put it in a special reserve for 
the extinguishment of deferred bliz- 
zards.”—Wall Street Journal. 
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SEATTLE 

At the January meeting of ‘the 
Washington State Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants, Mr. Bober, of our Seattle staff, 
led the discussion on the topic of the 
evening, ‘‘“Graphic Methods and Their 
Relation to Cost Accounting.” His 
talk was illustrated by several charts 
which proved of great interest to 
those present. 





With Seattle in the grip of an epi- 
demic—or more accurately suffering 
from an epidemic of grippe—with 
which it is estimated that ninety-five 
percent of the people are afflicted, the 
Seattle office considers its fortunate 
to be able to report no lost time in 
January on account of illness. 


Recently several sets of Colonel 
Montgomery’s works on income and 
profits tax procedure were added to 
the library of the University of Wash- 
ington. 

The University Daily in announcing 
the addition to the library referred 
to the books as “Montgomery’s two- 
volume income tax stories.” It is 
stated that the editor of the Daily 
had in the “copy” for the announce- 
ment dictated the word “series” in- 
stead of “‘stories.”’ For ourselves, we 
prefer to believe that some one found 
the Colonel’s books such interesting 
reading that he or she, as the case 
may be, unconsciously wrote of them 
as stories. 

On the 19th and 20th of January, 
Seattle accountants had the pleasure 
of entertaining the secretary of the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
Mr. A. P. Richardson. Besides meet- 
ing with the local members of the In- 
stitute, he addressed the Chamber of 
Commerce, at its regular weekly 





luncheon, the Washington Society of 
Certified Public Accountants, at a ban- 
quet in his honor, and the students 
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of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Wash- 
ington. 

There has been among the account- 
ants in the northwest a growing feel- 
ing of misunderstanding regarding 
the aims and activities of the Insti- 
tute, and it is believed that Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s visit did much to awaken a 
clearer idea of what the Institute is 
and what it purposes to accomplish. 

WASHINGTON 

A very nice commendation was re- 
ceived the other day when Mr. Gordon 
of the firm of Covington & Burling, 
in discussing Income Tax Laws at the 
George Washington University, re- 
ferred the students to various books 
on this subject. He mentioned 
several publications but when he 
came to “Income Tax Procedure” by 
R. H. Montgomery, he said “To my 
mind this is the most interesting of 
them all.” 





Miss Mattingly had to take a trip 
to New York this month on a special 
mission in connection with the 
Colonel’s book. Since then she has 
been all-enthusiastic for the New 
York Office! We are wondering 
whether all of it is for the Office as 
this was her first visit to the “Big 
Village.” 





Mr. Haynes has been in New York 
for the past two weeks working with 
the Colonel on his book. The Wash- 
ington Office will welcome him back 
with great joy. 





Washington has been in the grip of 
the heaviest snowstorm seen here for 
years. We are proud to say, however, 
that notwithstanding the fact that 
everyone had to walk to work or take 
a chance at getting a taxi, this office 
reported 100 percent each day. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Editor in last month’s journal stated 
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he would “submit to even such an 
otherwise trying experience as ‘hang- 
ing,’ we regret to say that up to 
the time of going to press the Wash- 
ington Office has not had the pleasure 
of seeing him “hung.” To say noth- 
ing of a few other partners (not men- 
tioning any names)! ! 

Speaking of names, the following 
conversation was overheard between 
this Office and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue: 

Wash. Office: This is Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery speaking. 

Bureau: Who? 

Wash. Office: Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery. 

Bureau: 1 don’t quite get the name. 
Will you please spell it out? 

Wash. Office (In a resigned tone) : 
L-Y-B-R-A-N-D, R-O-S-S — 

Bureau: Oh! Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery. 

Wash. Office (Relieved) : Yes, that’s 
it. 

Bureau: For what taxpayer are you 
speaking ? 

Wash. Office: The R— P— C— C— 
Company. 

Bureau: Who? 

Wash. Office (Slowly and firmly) : 
The R— P— C— C— Company. 

Bureau: Very well, we have that 
now, who is this speaking? 

Wash. Office: Miss Kissinger. 

With that, both parties gave up. 


The 


Correlation of Accounting 
Instruction in Universities with 
the Needs of Public Accountants 
(Continued from page 3) 
extent that the students could spend 


more time on a smaller number of 
fundamental subjects. This would 
give them a better understanding of 
the subjects and tend to develop thor- 
oughness. In addition the number of 
special subjects taken should be re- 
duced to a minimum and the students 
encouraged to take these studies as 


post graduate work rather than as 
part of the regular course. 

3. In the classroom and in their 
studies the students should have ever 
before them that it is necessary to 
think clearly and to express them- 
selves in specific language. The in- 
structors should endeavor to develop 
all through the course the ability to 
concentrate and to think clearly and 
to avoid that which is so prevalent 
among our students—the habit of 
‘Jumping at conclusions.” The stu- 
dents should be impressed with the 
thought that the object of our courses 
is not to develop their minds as store- 
houses of interesting information but 
to develop the habit of clear thinking 
and the expressions of conclusions in 
a logical and specific manner. 

Is it not likely that some of the 
difficulty which our graduates en- 
counter is due to their attitude 
towards the problems which they en- 
counter in the business world? 
Should they not be taught that their 
training is primarily to fit them for 
responsible work in the public ac- 
countant’s office or in any office or 
establishment? That this responsible 
work can only be entrusted to them 
when they have shown themselves 
capable of handling the minor work. 

The final requirement is that we 
should keep:in intimate touch with the 
needs of the public accountant. This 
can but serve to increase our useful- 
ness and broaden our viewpoint. 


SMOOTH AS SILK 


A silk merchant went into a bank to 
get his note renewed. 

“Sorry,” said the banker, “but we 
are unable to renew your paper, Mr. 
X——.” 

“Have you ever been in the silk 
business?” asked Mr. X. 

“Of course not,” said the banker. 

“Well, you are now,” said Mr. X, as 
he walked out. 

















